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THE TALAING LANGUAGE. 



Compabative philology is a science which, judging from 
its progress during the last half century, is destined to settle 
the question of the unity of the human race on immutable 
ground ; and to do more for general history than all the 
books of Europe and the manuscripts of Asia together. 
Fifty years ago, there was a wide abyss between the west- 
ern world and India, but comparative philology has become 
the railway of history, uniting the nations ; and Berlin and 
Benares are proximate neighbors. 

A comparison between the etymologies of Johnson and 
Webster shows something of the progress that has been 
already achieved, but Webster, though rich in his illustra- 
tions from the Arabic, rarely advances beyond the Indus, 
and never crosses the Brahmaputra. The great English 
lexicographer of the next century will probably lead the 
student into the land of Han, and among the Indu-Chinese 
nations. Fire is traced by Webster through the various Eu- 
ropean tongues ; but he might have found equally striking 
resemblances in China, where it is fan; or in Siam, where 
it \sfai; or in Pegu, where it is pmant; or in Burmah, where 
it is ml; or in the Karen jungle, where it is me and me-u. 
So name is, in Chinese, ming; in Burman, ndma and name; 
in Karen, ming and mi; and in Talaing, yemu. Fly is, in 
Chinese, fei; in Burman, pyan; and in the Tavoy dialect, 
plan. The substantive verb which has s for its radical con- 
sonant in the Indu-European languages, is shee, in Chinese ; 
shi, in Burman ; and in the Tavoy dialect, hi, which allies 
it with the Pali root hu, from which the present and future 
tenses of the verb to be are often formed.* Similar illustra- 

* In conjugation the vowel of the root is changed, as : 



Present tense. 
Per. Sing. Plur. 

1 hoti honti 

2 hose hot'ha 

3 homi homa 



First Future tense. 
Per. Sing. Plur. 

1 hehiti hehinti 

2 hehisi hehit'ha 
S hehimi hehima 



Second Future tense. 
Per. Sing. Plur. 

1 hohissati hohissanti 

2 hohissasi hohissat'ha 

3 hohissami hohissama 
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tions of the identity of European roots with words of East- 
ern Asia might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Perhaps a greater variety of nations and a greater diver- 
sity of languages, are found in Farther India than in any 
other region of equal area, and yet no one appears to be 
indigenous. The Indu-European races have crossed the 
Brahmaputra, and established themselves and their lan- 
guage in Assam. The Tartars have poured in from Tibet 
on the North ; and, beside many hill-tribes, the Burmese, 
through their language, give indubitable evidence of Tibe- 
tian origin. On the East, the Tonquinese and Cochin-Chi- 
nese are known, from their tongues, to be offsets from the 
Chinese ; while the Malay tribes have come up from the 
South, and possessed the land to 10° N. L. ; and the latter 
have extended their language to the islands on the coast 
"West of the peninsula, which are inhabited, two or three 
degrees farther North, by the Selungs speaking a dialect of 
Malay origin. The Nicobar Islands, four or five degrees 
West of the Selung Islands, are peopled by a race with a 
radically different tongue, which perhaps migrated from 
Summatra; while the Andamans North of them, as well as 
the interior of the large Nicobars, are inhabited by a negro 
race, speaking a language widely different from any known 
in the East, but polysyllabic, and probably related to that 
spoken by the Negro races of Polynesia. 

The number of nations among the Indu-Chinese who 
speak languages derived from the Chinese is much less, how- 
ever, than is usually supposed. The Tai, which includes the 
Siamese, Laos, Shyan, Khamti and Ahom, is probably de- 
rived from the Chinese. Its tones, its alphabetic powers 
and its grammatical principles, are Chinese. It has an initial 
b, and a few final consonants, not found in the general lan- 
guage of China, but which all exist in the dialects ; and it 
is with the spoken, and not with the written language, that 
the comparison can properly be made. These Tai-speaking 
tribes, which inhabit a belt of land running North from the 
Gulf of Siam to China, form the western limit of the purely 
monosyllabic languages. "West of the Tai race, and imme- 
diately North of the tribes speaking the polysyllabic Malay 
tongues,* was originally the kingdom of the Takings, ex- 

* The Tavoyers, now found between the Malays and the Talaings, are a 
colony of Burmese from Aracan. This is evident from their own traditions, 
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tending from 15° 1ST. L. to the neighborhood of Prome, three 
or four degrees farther North, and from Cape Negrais to the 
Siamese boundary. 

The Talaing language has the intonations characteristic 
of the Chinese family, but to a much less extent than the 
Chinese itself, the Tai, or the Karen. The roots are princi- 
pally monosyllabic ; but, as in both Burman and Karen, 
many are formed on the polysyllabic principle : a consonant, 
most frequently a smooth mute, with its inherent vowel, 
constituting a syllable, without any signification in itself, 
being prefixed to a monosyllabic root to form a new word. 
Thus, kami, new ; khaming, a turban ; Lola, master, lord ; 
pareh, ugly ; yemu, name — with a multitude of others, differ 
in no respect from dissyllabic words in the Indu-European 
tongues. 

The Talaing is remarkable for its numerous compound 
consonants, many of which are not found either in Chinese, 
or in the other Indu-Chinese languages. Nearly all the 
smooth and aspirated mutes, and the iiquids, are compounded 
with the nasals m and n; forming such compounds as km, 
khm, chm, chhm, tm, t'hm, dm, pm, p>hm, mn, len, khn, sn, Im, 
sm, and others. Some of these appear to be abbreviations 
of polysyllabic words. For instance, mnih, man, is clearly 
of common origin with the Sanskrit manuja ; and srom, 
snake, must have the same source as the Hebrew Jpto, and 
the Cashmeeree sareep and sr'iph. 

The grammar of the language is exceedingly simple : the 
subject usually preceding the verb, and the object following 
it, as in English. Like all the other Indu-Chinese languages, 
grammatical distinctions are made by particles, prefixed or 
suffixed ; but these are much fewer in Talaing than in either 
Tai, Burman, or Karen. Noun-particles are usually prepo- 
sitions, as in western languages. For example : 

pdoa sangi or sngi, in the house. 

atu " ' on " " 

srnan " under " " 

gamok " before " " 

plot " behind " " 

and from the peculiar dialect which they spenk, it being nearly related to the 
Aracanese Burman. There are, it may be also added, several large Talaing 
settlements in the Province of Tavoy, where the villagers speak Talaing, and 
where Talaing is exclusively taught in the monasteries. At what period these 
colonies were formed, is not known. 
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In its vocables, the Talaing is the most isolated language 
in Farther India. Its roots are not allied to Tai, Burman, 
Karen, Toungthu, Kyen, Kemee, Singpu, Naga, Manipuri, 
nor any other known language spoken by the Indu-Chinese 
nations.* Nor is it cognate with the Chinese, or Tibetian, 
or any other of the Tartar tongues of which specimens have 
been published. It is not related to the Sanskrit or Hindee 
families of northern Hindustan ; nor to the cultivated 
tongues of Southern India and Ceylon, the Teluga, Carnat- 
aka, Tuluva, Tamil, Malayalam, Malabar, and Singalese. I 
have compared the Talaing with vocabularies of all these 
and others, and find it radically different; though here and 
there words of apparently common origin may be discovered. 
"Whence, then, has it been derived '? In central Hindustan, 
there are several wild tribes, inhabiting the mountainous 
regions, which are called Koles, Oraons, and Goands, em- 
bracing various sub-tribes known as Sontals, Bhumijas, 
Mundalas, Rajimalis, and by other names, whose languages 
seem to have had a common origin. The first notice of 
these people which I have seen, was published by Lieut. 
Tickell in 1840, in a paper on the Koles, whom he denomi- 
nates Hos. This paper affords the most complete view of 
the people and their language, that has yet been made pub- 
lic ; and from this it is apparent, singular as it may seem, 
that the Talaing language has a radical affinity with the 
Kole. The first six numerals, the personal pronouns, the 
words for several members of the body and many objects 
of nature, with a few verbs, are unquestionably of common 
origin ; while many other words bearing a more remote 
resemblance, are probably derived from the same roots. 
The following brief vocabulary is given for comparison.! 



English. 
man 
head 
eye 


Talaing. 
mnih 
kdop 
mot 


Kole. 
male 
kupe 
met 


nose 

ear 


muh 
kto 


mooa 
khetway 



* I have not been able to obtain any specimens of the language of Cambo- 
dia for comparison ; and cannot, therefore, affirm or deny any thing respecting 
that. 

f See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for Nov., 1840 ; and for Nor., 
1848. Words for comparison have been taken from both articles. 
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English. 


Talaing. 


Kole. 


mouth 


paing 


bai 


tongue 


letaik 


alang 


hand, arm 


tau 


tee 


breast 


to 


toa 


foot 


jaing 


suptijanga 


mother 


yai 


aya 


u 


mi 


mai 


horn 


krang 


dring 


bone 


jaut 


Jang 


oil 


kling 


nmg 


tiger 


kle 


kula 


hog 


klik 


kis, sukri 


fish 


ka 


haku 


fowl 


chaing 


seem 


egg 


khmai 


kirpan 


earth 


ti 


ote 


sun 


tngoa 


singi 


moon 


ketu 


chandu 


mountain 


do 


dongar, toke 


stone 


tmom 


tongi 


water 


dai 


dah 


salt 


bo 


bekh, booloong 


cocoa-nut 


preau 


boorka 


weep 


yearn 


yam 


hear 


ming 


mena 


take 


keat 


kinda 


fat 


kron 


kiriena 


thin 


sri 


serua 


thirst 


litau 


titang 


hunger 


klo 


kire 


I 


oa 


aing 


thou 


mneh 


nien, am 


he, she, it 


nyeh 


ini 


this 


nau 


noa 


one 


mwoa 


moy 


two 


ba 


bai 


three 


Pi 


pia 


four 


paun 


ponia 


five 


mesun 


monaya 


six 


tareau 


turia 


to be 


num 


minna* 



* A few words in this list might be referred to other languages : thus, the 
Malay word for fish is Ikan ; but the Malar is clearly not a cognate language. 
Again, the Chinese h'hoo, earth, and tsbh, foot, are not very. unlike the Talaing 
words, but more so than the Kole. 
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The Chinese, the Tai, the Burman, the Karen, and all the 
known languages of Farther India, including the Assamese, 
are known to use numeral affixes ; while the Talaing lan- 
guage stands alone, and, like Occidental tongues, unites the 
numeral to the noun. Thus a Talaing says : akabaing bd, 
two papayas ; tmom pi, three stones ; and sngi paun, four 
houses. While in Chinese, and in all the other Indu-Chinese 
languages, the numeral is united to an affix. The Kole has 
the same idiom as the Talaing. A singular noun, in Kole, is 
made plural by affixing ko; and in Talaing there is a plural- 
affix tau. But what confirms, still more, the idea of a com- 
mon origin for the Talaings and Koles, is their name. One 
tribe among the Koles are called Oraons, who, at an un- 
known period, were driven by the Brahmanical Hindus from 
the neighborhood of the Granges. "It is these Oraons," writes 
Lieut. Ticket!, " who first give us accounts of a people called 
Moondas, whom they found in possession of Chootia Nag- 
poor." These Moondas, now, call themselves Hos, but are 
more generally known as Koles. Moond, their ancient name, 
is almost identical with Moan, the name by which the Ta- 
laings now call themselves ; and it would be difficult to find 
any two nations, of a different origin, with names so nearly 
the same. 

All history, Burmese as well as Talaing, represents the 
Talaings as a civilized people, and in possession of Buddhist 
teachers and the Buddhist Scriptures, at an earlier period 
than the nations around them. A Burman inscription on 
Kamree Island, dated A. D. 1785-6, states that the venerable 
Sona and the venerable Uttara introduced, and established, 
the religion of Buddha in Thadung B. C. 307 ; but that 
Buddhism did not become paramount in Burmah till A. D. 
1057, when the Burmese monarch invited the learned from 
Thadung to settle in his capital at Pugan, where Buddhism 
was ultimately established, through the instrumentality of 
the descendants of Sona and Uttara.* According to the 

* See Journ. of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, for May, 1834, where the trans- 
lator says : " Which was done through the instrumentality of Sonathera and 
XJttathera, and their disciples and survivors." In the previous part of the 
inscription, as translated, they are represented as coming to Thadung thirteen 
hundred and sixty- four year* before, which shows that the old gentlemen, as 
well as their "survivors," were; well, entitled to. the epithet "venerable," as 
Ktera may be adequately rendered. There' is no sn»h anachronism, however, 
in the original. In the BunnaB, there is only one word for " disciples and 
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Singalese books, Buddhaghosa's native country was Swar- 
nabhumi, which, as I have shown in another place, was 
the ancient classic name of Pegu.* A Singalese compen- 
dium says : " In the sixth year of the reign of the king 
Maha-Naaone, and in the year of Budhu 930, the high-priest 
Buddothegooseke Terun-wahanse, coming to the island of 
Ceylon, composed the books called Visuddhimarge', etc. 
Upon his return to Swarnabhumiye, he composed the Turn- 
pittike also, and employed himself in teaching the doctrine 
of Budhu."f 

It seems highly probable, then, that the Hindus colonized 
Pegu at an early period ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that ancient Pali and Sanskrit inscriptions have been found 
in Malacca, not two hundred miles South of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, which prove that Hindu settlements formerly 
existed there, though they have left no other traces than a 
few half obliterated inscriptions on the rocks in the forest. 
The Hindu colonists in Pegu may have perpetuated them- 
selves by amalgamation with some native tribe ; and it ap- 
pears from Aracan history, as quoted by Capt. Phayre, that 
a native tribe, called by the Burmese Thodun, have in fact 
been merged and lost in the Takings. There is also a semi- 
civilized tribe scattered in Pegu, Burmah and the Tai coun- 
try, who call themselves Paau, but who are better known 
as Toungthus, who claim to have been the original inhabit- 
ants of Pegu. Their language, however, does not prove any 
intimate relationship with the Takings ; for, although it has 
a few words of common origin with words of the Taking, 
the same may be affirmed of most of the languages spoken 
around them, and more especially of the Karen.^ 

survivors," which is anway. The expression is curious, as showing that the 
first propagators of Buddhism in this country were not ascetics, for it is only 
applied, so far as I am aware, to lineal descendants. 

* See Journ. Am. Or. Soc, vol. ii. p. 334. 

•f See Uphara's Sacred and Histor. Books of Ceylon, vol. iii. p. 11 5. Tumour 
makes him a native of Magadha ; but in Upham's translation of the Maha- 
wanso it is merely said that he " came from Jambu-dwipa," a name which is 
as often applied to Pegu and Burmah, as to Hindustan. Upham's date, too, 
" the year of Budhu 930," is precisely the same as that in the Burmese books. 
The 940 of Essai sur le Pali par Bournouf et Lassen" is probably an error of 
the press in the book from which they quote. 

f I have reserved the Toungthu for an article on the Karen language, with 
which it appears to be cognate. 

« p. 62. 

VOL. IV. 37 
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It does not appear probable, that the language of the Ta- 
kings was reduced to writing before the introduction of the 
Buddhist Scriptures, or more would have been found on 
record in relation to their early history. Nothing of their 
ancient history can be gathered from their books, beyond 
the representation that, in the days of Gautama and Asoka's 
missionaries, they were dwelling on the Gulf of Martaban, 
with Thadung for their capital. The alphabet now used is 
manifestly derived from the one which Prinsep regarded as 
having been in use in the third century before Christ. The 
approach of that ancient alphabet to the Talaing, may be 
traced through the Amaravati inscriptions, of which the 
characters are nearer the Talaing than any other alphabet 
that has been discovered in Hindustan. The next link is 
found in the fragment of an inscription from Tokoon in 
Malacca, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.* This resembles the Amaravati, and both are char- 
acterized by having the tops of the letters, more especially 
right lines, surmounted by small curves. Another inscrip- 
tion, found also by Col. Low near Keddah in Malacca, ap- 
proaches the Talaing much nearer, and proves a connection 
between the Talaings and the people of Malacca, at a former 
period.f The characters of these Malacca inscriptions agree 
with the Kutila of the ninth and tenth centuries, in which 
the vowel-marks of e and o precede the consonants to which 
they belong, as in the Talaing, Burman and all the Indu- 
Chinese alphabets; a form that has been obsolete in the 
Sanskrit for many centuries. A table of the alphabets of 
these inscriptions, so far as known, compared with the mod- 
ern Talaing, is given in the following lithographed pages. 

The h, which was originally a cross, like the Ethiopic t, 
had, when the second inscription on the Allahabad pillar 
was written, seven centuries after the first, the horizontal 
line slightly curved downwards ; and in the Keddah inscrip- 
tion the curve has become a semicircle, so that the character 
resembles the Ethiopic ha. The next step, to the present 
character formed of two curves, was eas} r . The n, originally 
a perpendicular raised on a base line, resembling the Syriac 
n and the Cufic b, with the base prolonged, had become a 

* See the Number for July, 1848. 

\ See Journ. of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, for March, 1849. 
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perpendicular with a loop, in the Gaya alphabet ; and this 
is precisely the form of the letter in both the Malacca in- 
scriptions ; and when written under the line, it has the same 
form in the modern Taking. The square Pali must have 
been formed subsequently to this, for it adds to the character 
a double line at the top. The t'h, which retained its ancient 
form of a circle with a dot in it, to the fifth century, resem- 
bling the Phoenician t, is changed, in the Keddah character, 
to a circle with a horizontal diameter; approaching the Ti- 
betian of the seventh century, where the same letter is a 
rectangle with a diagonal drawn in it. To draw the line 
perpendicularly, as in the square Pali, was the next step. 
The character in its original form of a circle with a dot in 
it, is still used by the Talaings, though with the sound of b; 
and it is remarkable that it has no place in any other alpha- 
bet in Farther India. 

The alphabets found on the eastern coast of this penin- 
sula present unequivocal marks of a Singalese origin. The 
Cambodian has letters differing widely in their forms from 
those used on the western side, and almost identical with 
the Singalese, as, for example, Teh and v. The Siamese 
alphabet, which is the most modern East of the Ganges, was 
probably formed within the last four or five centuries, on 
the basis of the Cambodian. The ancient Singalese is said 
to have been composed of seven elements ; but the modern 
Siamese is still more simple : the loop with a turn, a straight 
line, and the three sides of a rectangle, with some modifica- 
tion of one of its sides, being the only elements which enter 
into the Siamese alphabet. 

In the interior of the country, on the contrary, the alpha- 
bets appear to have had a Talaing origin. This is distinctly 
seen in the Laos, which has in several instances two charac- 
ters to represent the same consonant-sound, but with different 
inflections, as in Talaing where the inherent vowel also 
varies. Thus, the character marked ga in the table, as cor- 
responding to the Pali letter of that power, is pronounced 
ke in the spoken Talaing ; and ba is pronounced pe. The 
Ahom, Khamti and Shyan alphabets, it appears to me, have 
also been formed from the Talaing, rather than from the 
Burman, to which they have been referred, because the 
broad diphthong au is made by a dash to the right over 
the consonant, as in Talaing, while in Burman no such char- 
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acter exists. The same dash may be seen in some old San- 
skrit inscriptions, referred, I believe, to the fourth or fifth 
century, where it represents d ;* and the inscriptions from 
Malacca exhibit an infusion of Sanskrit, such as is never 
seen in writings from Ceylon. One line in each of the Ma- 
lacca inscriptions contains the same words, and for the con- 
venience of comparing the two characters, a lithograph of 
the two parallel lines accompanies this paper. The first has 
the Sanskrit anuswdra where in the more modern character 
a final m occupies its place, made final by writing the final 
consonant of the next word, k, under it. In one instance, 
the line which removes the inherent vowel at the end of a 
word is written under the consonant, as in Sanskrit ; and 
the same mark is now used in Talaing, only written over 
the letter. While in both inscriptions the anuswdra is joined 
by a line to the letter over which it is placed. 

These investigations lead to the conclusion, that, while 
Siam and Cambodia received their religion and literature 
from Ceylon, the whole western coast of Farther India was 
civilized by people direct from Hindustan, probably from 
the ancient kingdom of Kalinga.f 

* See " Inscription on the iron pillar at Delhi," in Jmirn. of the Asiatic 
Soc. of Bengal, for July, 1838 ; and " Inscription on the Kuhaon pillar," ibidem, 
for January, 1838. 

\ Kappal means ship in Tamil ; kabung, in Talaing ; but both are probably 
derived from the Malay kapal. 



